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Wallingford Communities. 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESS: 
ONEIDA CIRCULAR, ONEIDA, N. Y. 


TERMS: 


The Crrcutar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible mto three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Crrcucar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Ts an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 65gacres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


tranch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Muméber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘Free Lovers,’ in the popular 
sense of the term. ‘They call their social system Brste Communism 
or Complex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s cave and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection cf the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is ful’. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital.and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 





IMAGINARY EVILS. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 





Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow, 
Leave things of the future to fate; 
What’s the use to anticipate sorrow ? 
Life’s troubles come never too late ! 
If to hope over much be an error 
Tis one that the wise have preferred ; 
And how often have hearts been in terror 
Of evils—that never occurred ! 


Have faith, and thy faith shall sustain thee— 
Permit not suspicion and care 

With invisible bonds to enchain thee, 
But bear what God gives thee to bear ; 

By his spirit supported and gladdened, 
But ne’er by “ forebodings ” deterred ! 

But think how oft hearts have been saddened 
By fear—of what never occurred ! 


Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow ! 
Short and dark as our life may appear 
We make it still darker by sorrow, 
Still shorter by folly and fear ! 
Half our troubles are half our invention, 
And often from blessings conferred 
Have we shrank in the wild apprehension 
Of evils—that never occurred ! 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

AUL was a very fruitful, successful man. 
His life was brimful of effort and produc- 
tion. 1 want to get at the secret of his fertility, 
because when I look deep into my own heart I 
see that there is nothing I like so well as to be 
fruitful. What is so pleasant as to be doing 
something that is going to tell on all good in- 
terests, and be successful, victorious, and _glori- 
ous forever? Paul did that all the time. I want 

to know how he did it. 


I see very plainly two things in him that 
were great causes of his fruitfulness. The 
first thing was humility. He had his mental 
and spiritual machinery so arranged that he 
could keep down and not be proud of what he 
did. He got beyond the liability to swell and 
be puffed up with self-complacency in view of 
his achievements. I learn from him to say 
in my heart always and every-where, that I will 
not be proud, because I know if I am, God 
will not let me have anything to be proud of, 
If I want to be always doing something suc- 
cessful and victorious, I must learn not to 
glory in it; so my very love of victory and 
success, will work humility. The other thing 
was, that he kept his face always toward God ; 
he did not believe in dead works at all, but in 
inspired works ; he was determined always to 
work for God and with God. I learn from 
him to say, I am so fond of being fruitful and 
victorious that I am determined I will live by 
faith. I will not have any dead works about 
me. I will keep my heart toward God all the 
time, because I know that is the only way to 
be successful and victorious. God will not 
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give me fruitfulness while my heart is turned 
any other way. If I have unfeigned, simple 
faith, he can fertilize me; the pollen of his 
spirit can make me fruitful; but he will not 
give it to me, except as I turn my face toward 
him and open myself to him. I am deter- 
mined to keep my heart open to him and be 
humble for the sake of being fruitful, which is 
the joy of my life. 

“I delight to do thy will, O God,” said 
Christ. He had some good reason for delight- 
ing to do the will of God ; there was something 
sweet about it which he could taste and feel ; 
there was marrow and fatness in it which he 
could enjoy. In what did that fatness con- 
sist? Evidently in doing the will of God, he 
was always realizing the accomplishment of 
some noble, useful thing. Paul says, “Thanks 
be to God, who giveth us the victory.” It 
would be glorious if a man could always live 
in the state of feeling a General is in when 
winning a battle. That is the eternal state of 
God, and that is the state he will put us into, 
if we will set our faces toward him and put 
down pride. Victory, victory, vicroryY, every- 
where and in everything, until death itself 
shall be swallowed up in victory! 

There is a wonderful pleasure in being suc- 
cessful, even in small things. We are mighti- 
ly pleased with “making a round” on the 
croquet ground. We can get into a state of 
partnership with God where we can have that 
kind of experience all the time, and every step 
of our course, in small things and great, will 
be successful. 

For a specimen of success in great things, 
look at Christ’s capture of Paul—what a vic- 
torious thing was that! Christ’s heart must 
have been filled with joy at the accomplish- 
ment of that feat—heading off a great perse- 
cution, by capturing the very man who was 
foremost in it, and making him his most bril- 
liant champion. So the beginning of all 
Paul’s victories was Christ’s victory over him. 


THE GREAT HEALTH REVIVAL. 





CHAPTER I. 

F we search the whole history of the heal- 

ing art we shall find no cures effected by 
any one man that can be compared either for 
brilliancy or number with those performed by 
Jesus Christ. The works of Esculapius, Galen, 
Hippocrates and all other Therapeutists, an- 
cient or modern, physical or spiritual, fade 
into nothingness before the splendor of the 
achievements of that Jewish youth. We are 
apt to think of him as the great Divine; but 
the records of the Evangelists present him 
most conspicuously as the great Physician. 
His brief career swept Palestine with an 
epidemic of health. It is a shame that he 
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is not mentioned in the popular histories 
of Medicine. Let us do him justice by 
studying his cures as medical facts, entitled to 
an honorable place in the records of universal 
science. And first let us get an idea of their 
number. 

The cures of Christ of which we have par- 
ticular reports are not very numerous ; and yet 
our interest is so absorbed in these graphic 
details that we scarcely think of the vast num- 
bers which are only alluded to in general 
statements. Let us make it our present busi- 
ness to review those general statements till we 
comprehend the dimensions of the Health 
Revival which introduced Christianity. 

The following records are taken from the 
book of Matthew: 

“ Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the king- 
dom and healing all manner of sickness and all 
manner of disease among the people. And his 
fame went throughout all Syria: and they brought 
unto him all sick people that were taken with 
divers diseases and torments, and those which 
were possessed with devils, and those which were 
lunatic and those that had the palsy; and he 
healed them. And there followed him great multi- 
tudes of people from Galilee, and from Decapolis, 
and from Jerusalem, and from Judea, and from be- 
yond Jordan.” Matt. 4: 23. 

‘“When the even was come they brought unto 
him many that were possessed with devils: and he 
cast out the spirits with his word, and healed all 
that were sick.” Matt. 8: 16. 

“Jesus went about all the cities and villages, 
teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom, and healing every sickness 
and every disease among the people.” Matt. 9: 35. 

“ Jesus went forth and saw a great multitude, 
and was moved with compassion toward them, 
and he healed their sick.” Matt. 14: 14. 

““When they were gone over, they came into the 
land of Gennesaret. And when the men of that 
place had knowledge of him, they sent out into all 
that country round about and brought unto.him all 
that were diseased: and. besought him that they 
might only touch the hem of his garment: and as 
many as touched were made perfectly whole.” 
Matt. 14: 34-36. 

“Jesus departed from thence, and came nigh 
unto the Sea of Galilee ; and went up into a moun- 
tain and sat down there. And great multitudes 
came unto him, having with them those that were 
lame, blind, dumb, maimed and many others, and 
cast them down at Jesus’ feet: and he healed 
them : insomuch that the multitude wondered when 
they saw the dumb to speak, the maimed to be 
whole, the lame to walk, and the blind to see: and 
they glorified the God of Israel.” Matt. 15: 29-31. 

“He departed from Galilee, and came into the 
coasts of Judea beyond Jordan: And great mul- 
titudes followed him; and he healed them there.” 
Matt. Ig: I, 2. 

It is to be presumed that these seven state- 
ments made in the course of one narrative, re- 
fer to seven different scenes of healing. Simi- 
lar statements in the narratives of the other 
Evangelists in many cases doubtless are repe- 
titions of these. But it is worth something to 
look at the varied expressions with which the 
several writers labored to give an idea of the 
multitudes that Christ cured. We will there- 
fore rehearse all their statements. Mark says: 

* At even, when the sun did set, they brought 
unto him all that were diseased, and them that 
were possessed with devils. And all the city were 
gathered together at the door. And he healed 
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many that were sick of divers diseases, and cast 
out many devils: and he suffered not the devils to 
speak because they knew him.” Mark 1: 32-34. 

“He spake to his disciples that a small ship 
should wait on him because of the multitude lest 
they should throng him. For he had healed many, 
insomuch that they pressed upon him for to touch 
him, as many as had plagues. And unclean spirits 
when they saw him fell down before him, and cried, 
saying, Thou art the Son of God.” Mark 3: 9-II. 

“ When they had passed over they came into the 
land of Gennesaret, and drew to the shore. And 
when they were come out of the ship, straightway 
they knew him; and ran through that whole re- 
gion round about, and began to carry about in beds 
those that were sick, where they heard he was. 
And whithersoever he entered into villages, or 
cities, or country, they laid the sick in the streets, 
and besought him that they might touch if it were 
but the border of his garment: and as many as 
touched him were made whole.” Mark 6: 53-56. 

Luke says: 

“*When the sun was setting, all they that had 
any sick with divers diseases brought them unto 
him ; and he laid his hands on every one of them, 
and healed them. And devils also came out of 
many crying out, and saying, Thou art Christ, the 
Son of God, And he rebuked them and suffered 
them not to speak; for they knew that he was 
Christ.” Luke 4: 40-41. 

“‘So much the more went there a fame abroad of 
him: and great multitudes came together to hear, 
and to be healed by him of their infirmities. And 
it came to pass on a certain day, as he was teach- 
ing, that there were Pharisees and doctors of the 
law sitting by, which were come out of every town 
of Galilee, and Judea, and Jerusalem: and the 
power of the Lord was present to heal them.” 
Luke 5: 15, 17. 

“ He came down with them and stood in the plain 
and the company of his disciples, and a great mul- 
titude of people out of all Judea and Jerusalem, and 
from the sea-coast of Tyre and Sidon, which came 
to hear him, and to be healed of their diseases : 
and they that were vexed with unclean spirits : 
and they were healed. And the whole multitude 
sought to touch him: for there went virtue out of 
him, and healed them all.” . Luke 6: 17-19. 


‘When the men were come unto him, they 
said, John the Baptist hath sent us unto thee, say- 
ing, Art thou he that should come? or look we for 
another? And in that same hour he cured many 
of their infirmities and plagues, and of evii spirits ; 
and unto many that were blind he gave sight. 
Then Jesus answering said unto them, Go your 
way, and tell John what things ye have seen and 
heard: how that the blind see, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised, to the poor the gospel is preached. And 
blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended in 
me.” Luke 7: 20-23. 


The word mudtitude, which is used many 
times in these statements, is of course indefi- 
nite ; but we can form some idea of the num- 
bers it represents, from the fact that in one 
case the multitude that attended Jesus is re- 
ported as numbering four thousand, and in an- 


other case five thousand. (Matt. 14:21. Matt. 
15:38.) In Luke 12:1. we have a remarkable 
expression that may help us to imagine the 
eager throngs that sought and obtained help 
from him: “ Zhere were gathered together an in- 
numerable multitude of people, insomuch that they 
trode one upon another.” 

The conclusion from all these statements 
must be that Jesus was traveling much of the 
time for three years, in all parts of Palestine, 





with throngs around him like those which we 
are accustomed to see gathered at military 
musters or popular fairs, or in great theaters 
and churches, and that he healed all diseases 
which came in his way, whether among those 
attending crowds, or in the villages and cities 
through which he passed. J. H. N. 


THE CONVULSIONISTS OF ST. MEDARD. 


~ the February number of the A/¢/antic Month- 
ly of 1864, there is an article written by Robert 
Dale Owen which gives an account of the Con- 
vulsionists of St. Médard. A vast amount of evi- 
dence going to establish the truth of the occurrence 
of very remarkable phenomena at the tomb of the 
Abbé Paris was collected by Montgéron, a pious 
Jansenist and published in three quarto volumes of 
some nine hundred pages each. This history is 
the principal source from which Mr. Owen quotes, 
and of it he says: “These volumes contain, 
backed by certificates without number, such an 
elaborate aggregation of concurrent testimony as I 
think human industry never before brought togeth- 
er to prove any contested class of phenomena.” 
The story in brief is as follows: In 1713 Pope 
Clement XI, issued a Bull condemning the doctrine 
of predestination taught by Jansenists. From this 
Bull the Jansenists appealed to a future Papal 
Council, thence deriving their name of Appellants. 
Among these, one of the most noted and zealous 
was Diacre Paris, an abbé who consumed his for- 
tune in works of charity and his health in austeri- 
ties so excessive that they abridged his life. Dy- 
ing in the odor of sanctity and protesting with his 
last breath against the doctrines of the obnoxious 
Bull, his remains were deposited on the second of 
May 1727, in the small church-yard of St. Médard 
in the city of Paris. To the tomb of one whom 
they regarded as a martyr to their cause, the 
Jansenist Appellants habitually resorted, in all the 
fervor of religious zeal, heated to enthusiasm by 
the persecution of the Jesuits who were the domi- 
nant party. And there, after a time, phenomena 
presented themselves of a most remarkable charac- 
ter. Extraordinary cures were effected, the appar- 
rent result of violent convulsive movements which 
overtook the patients soon after their bodies 
touched the marble of the tomb. Paralytics 
recovered the use of their limbs, and the blind 
recovered their sight. Fourteen cures are minutely 
reported by Montgéron all of persons declared by 
attendant physicians to be incurable. 


But these cures, wonderful as they appear, are 
far less marvelous than another class of phenomena 
called “Great Succors,” consisting of the most des- 
perate remedies, sometimes of a frightful charac- 
acter, applied at their urgent request to relieve the 
sufferings of the Convulsionists, as stretching the 
limbs with a violence similar to that of the rack; 
administering on the breast, stomach, or other parts 
of the body hundreds of terrible blows with heavy 
weapous of wood, iron or stone; pressing with 
main force against various parts of the body with 
sharp pointed swords; pressure under enormous 
weights, exposure to fire, etc. - Montgéron says, 
“God frequently causes the Convulsionists the 
most acute pains and at the same time intimates to 
them, by a supernatural instinct, that the formida- 
ble succors which he desires that they should de- 
mand will cause all their sufferings to cease; and 
these sufferings usually have a sort of relation to 
the succors that are to prove a remedy for them. 
For instance, an oppression on the breast, indicates _ 
the necessity for blows of extreme violence on that 
part; a devouring heat when it suddenly seizes a 
Convulsionist, requires that he should be pushed 
into the midst of flames; a’sharp pang, similar to 
that caused by an iron point piercing the flesh, de- 
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mands a thrust of a rapier given in the spot where 
the pain is felt, be it in the throat, in the mouth or in 
the eyes, of which there are numerous examples ; 
and let the rapier be pushed as it may, the point 
no matter how sharp, can not pierce the most ten- 
der flesh, not even the eye of the patient; of this 
I shall adduce proof the most incontestable.” 

“The convulsions commencing in the year 1731, 
almost immediately assumed an epidemical charac- 
ter, spreading so rapidly that in a few months the 
affected reached the number of eight hundred. 
These were found not only on the tomb and in the 
cemetery itself; but in the streets, lanes and 
houses adjoining. Many, after returning from the 
exciting scenes of St. Médard, were seized with 
convulsions in their own dwellings. The numbers 
and excitement went on increasing. * * * 
Hecker alleges that “the insanity of the Convu/- 
stonnatres lasted without interruption for fifty-nine 
years, and was only interrupted by the excitement 
of the French Revoiution in 1790; also that in 1762 
the Grands Secours were forbidden by act of the 
Parliament of Paris.” 

We select a few cases quoted by Owen as cited 
hy Montgéron: “Jeanne Moler, a young girl of 
twenty-three years of age standing up with her 
back resting against a stone wall; an extremely 
robust man took an andiron weighing twenty-five 
pounds and therewith gave her with his whole 
force numerous blows on the stomach. We count- 
ed upward of a hundred at a time. One day a cer- 
tain friar having given her sixty such blows, tried 
the same weapon against a stone wall, and it is 
said that at the twenty-fifth blow he broke an open- 
ing through it. * = * * 

“A Convulsionist laid herself on the floor flat 
on her back; a man kneeling beside her, and rais- 
ing a flint stone weighing upwards of twenty 
pounds as high as he could, dashed it with all his 
force against the breast of the Convulsionist giving 
her one hundred such blows in succession. * * 
Such terrible blows far from producing the slight- 
est wound, or causing the Convulsionist the least 
suffering, actually cured the pains of which she 
complained. * * * * ° 

“ A certain Marie Sonnet made herself remark- 
able by the incredible succors she demanded. 
They let fall a hundred times in succession upon 
her stomach from the height of the ceiling, a stone 
weighing fifty pounds, while her body, bent back 
like a bow, was supported on the point of a sharp- 
ened stake, placed just under the spine; yet far 
from being crushed by the stone, or pierced by 
the stake, it was a relief to her. The stake ap- 
peared to penetrate to a certain depth into the body, 
yet neither the skin nor the flesh received the 
slightest injury, nor did the Convulsionist experience 
any pain whatever. . ad 

“This same Marie Sonnet exposed herself to 
terrible tests by fire before many witnesses. Being 
in convulsion she was placed within a large chim- 
ney, her head resting on one stool, her feet on an- 
other so that her body was suspended in the air 
above an excessively hot fire, and she remained in 
that position for the space of thirty-six minutes at 
four different times, remaining nine minutes each 
time, yet the cloth in which she was wrapped was 
not burned, though the flames sometimes passed 
above it. * * * ~ + 

“Gabrielle Moler placed herself on her knees be- 
fore a large fire full of burning coals all in flames. 
Then a person being seated behind her and holding 
her by a band, she plunged her head into the flames, 
which closed over it; then being drawn back she 
repeated the same. She has been seen thus to 
throw herself on the fire six hundred times in suc- 
cession ; the top of her bonnet she sometimes wore 
was occasionally burned, but her hair never. * * 

“Another day Gabrielle placed the point of a 
very sharp sword against the hollow of :he throat 





just below the epiglottis and standing with her back 
against the wall, called on them to push the sword. 
A vigorous man did so, till the blade bent. The 
point sank into the flesh about an inch, but inflicted 
no injury.” 

Sister Madeline received the pressure of sword- 
points in the eyes without harm. 

Two Convulsionists, after fighting with swords, 
“attacked each other with daggers, as with the fury 
of two maniacs, who having resolved on mutual 
destruction were solely bent on poniarding each 
other. Neither the one nor the other received the 
least appearance of a wound, nor did they seem at 
all fatigued by so long and furious an exercise.” 


[Home-Talk by J. H. N. after the family-reading of Owen’s ac- 
count of the avove facts. ] 


HOW TO UTILIZE THE STORIES OF 
CONVULSIONISTS. 
These stories have taken as strong a hold of 

the feelings and imaginations of the Commu- 
nity as anything we have read this winter ; and 
in meditating on the subject I have got a view 
which, it seems to me, will enable us to utilize 
these wonders splendidly. ‘Turn to rst Cor., 
1oth chapter, 1st to the 11th verses, and you 
will find Paul talking about the wonderful things 
that happened to the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, as though they were lessons or “ensamples” 
particularly for the generation in which he 
himself lived. ‘The word “ensamples,” which 
occurs twice in this passage—once at the begin- 
ning and again at the end—is in the Greek 
tupos. It is the original frora which the word 
type comes, and the proper rendering would 
be that these things happened as “¢yfes for 
our admonition, on whom the ends of the 
world are come.” What I propose is, that we 
take the experiences of the Convulsionists 
as types placed on record for the instruction of 
us “on whom the ends of the world are 
come ” somewhat as they came on the Primi- 
tive Church. It is possible that we can get 
more instruction out of these things than the 
Convulsionists did themselves or than any- 
body else has. It is possible that God ex- 
hibited wonderful facts at that time, not so 
much for the benefit of that generation, of the 
Jansenists or the Catholic Church, as for types 
for instruction to generations afterward, and 
perhaps to us in particular. I am confident 
that we are in a better condition to make good, 
useful lessons of them than anybody in the 
world. 


THE 


The way in which | would turn these mate- 
rial manifestations to spiritual uses, would be 
to regard the “succors”—that is to say, the 
poundings, the stone-droppings, the pressures, 
the sword-thrusts, and the fiery trials—as typi- 
cal of similar powers and experiences applied 
to our souls instead of to our bodies. Then, 
in the first place. they become types of tribula- 
tions—God’s general dealings with us in the 
way of pounding us with calamities and dis- 
tresses. Read Paul’s accounts of the sorrows 
and perils which came on him. 
some of them: 


“We are troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed; we are perplexed, but not in despair; 
Persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed; always bearing about in the body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus 
might be made manifest in our body. For we 
which live are always delivered unto death for Je- 
sus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest in our mortal flesh.”” 11 Cor. 4, 8-13. 


Here are 


“Are they ministers of Christ ? (I speak as a fool) 





5! 


I am more; in labors more abundant, in stripes 
above measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths 
oft. Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes 
save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once 
was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night 
and a day I have been in the deep ; in journeyings 
often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in 
perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by the 
heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wil- 
derness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren; in weariness and painfulness, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness. Besides those things that 
are without, that which cometh upon me daily, the 
care of all the churches. Who is weak, and I am 
not weak? who is offended, and I burn not?” 

2 Cor. 11, 23-29. 

We may say in the language of the Convul- 
sionists that God pounded Paul, dropped stones 
on him, thrust swords into him, put him into 
fire, and yet brought him out of all these trials 
unharmed; he made them good to him in- 
stead of evil—real succors to cure him of mala- 
dies that were in his spiritual nature. Taking 
this view, we can better understand what is 
meant by those passages of Scripture which 
tell us to “rejoice in tribulation,” to “count it 
all joy when we fall into divers temptations,” 
etc. Such passages as these encourage us to 
do just what the Convulsionists did; i. e., to 
welcome the rocks and clubs and swords and 
fire; to ask for them; to cy for them as suc- 
cors; to think of them, not as evils, but as a 
means of relief and benefit. We can do this, 
if we can believe, as these stories certainly in- 
vite us to believe, that God can carry us through 
such ordeals in the same way that he carried 
the Convulsionists, z e¢ he can make what, 
without his grace, would ctush and destroy us, 
a real relief and comfort. If we have a faith 
which will enable us to translate the bodily ex- 
periences of the Convulsionists into the spirit- 
ual sphere, so that we can trust God’s power to 
produce the same wonderful effects in our souls, 
then it becomes perfectly rational and natural 
that we should take all manner of tribulations 
and distresses in a spirit of rejoicing, regarding 
them internal evil. 
This is one general view; but there is a still 
more interesting aspect of the matter that will 
make the wonders of the Convulsionists, types 
of instruction more particularly to us. 


as succors to overcome 


What if we should understand by the clubs 
and stones and swords and fire, the various forms 
of criticism that are used in the Community! 
Then the severest kind of truth-telling which 
xe can bring to bear on a person, which would 
seem calculated to crush and destroy him, to 
break down ali justification and self-respect 
and sink him in despair—would on the con- 
trary, according to the faith of the Convul- 
sionists, lift him up, and mak 
and happier than ever. examples of 
this kind have actualls Lied among us. 
What a terrible criticism: Mrs. A had lately? 
Yet she said it relieved and comforted her even 
while it was going on. 


1im sounder 


She felt a longing that 
the committee would lay on harder and harder. 
She offered her breast to the sword and told 
them to push as hard as they could, 

I wish to 
the faith of the Convulsionists to 
the sphere of criticism, and invite the “Great 
Succors” of the day of Judgment. I wish 
that criticism may have the same heroic ac- 
ceptance which the Convulsionists gave to 


Now this is what I want done: 
transfer 
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their poundings and piercings and flames of 
fire. I believe there is good ground for taking 
this position, that God is able to hold us miracu- 
lously unharmed in the midst of judgments 
that would seem to carry complete destruction ; 
that criticism, sharp as the sword of eternal 
truth, instead of injuring us, will comfort us and 
bring us into a state where we not only can 
endure it, but want it, groan for it, and ask 
God ta give it tous with harder and harder 
thrusts, until it is thoroughly effectual. If we 
can make this use of these stories, we can get 
a real profit out of them which no one has ever 
before obtained. Instead of merely wonder- 
ing at them, we can utilize them and make 
types of them that will carry us over into reali- 
ties infinitely valuable, of which these things 
are only the shadows. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. WorpbeEN, Epiror. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1874. 


The newspapers are tossing from one to another 
a sensational item about the “ pin-money ” system, 
which the Community is said to have adopted 
recently. Perhaps it will allay the excitement that 
is getting up, to state that the only change we 
have made has been to divide up the appropriation 
usually assigned undivided to womens’ clothing, giv- 
ing to each woman her share to be expended at her 
own pleasure; and when we add that each woman’s 
share is just thirty-three dollars, which is to cover 
all her expenses for clothing, shoes and mending, 
during the year, we rather think most family-men will 
see no very alarming prospect ot bankruptcy or other 
disasters in the experiment. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


|. HN — , /ll., Fan. 24, 1874. 
. H. NoYEs: 


DEAR S1R:—In the CIRCULAR for Jan. 5, 
you are credited with saying to your family school- 
teacher, “You must take the very free way of tell- 
ing the children ‘I don’t understand that, and 
we won’t trouble ourselves about it.’ I say so to 
myself about the whole history of the Creation 
and the beginning of the world. I don’t under- 
stand the story in Genesis. On the one hand I 
won’t disbelieve it and throw it all away, and on 
the other hand I won’t be obliged to believe it till 
I do understand it.” 

I hardly need to say what a satisfaction it is to 
those similarly minded, to hear one of your pecu- 


liarly eminent qualifications in the premises make: 


this frank, just, and unqualified avowal. The pro- 
priety of requiring of children or others, implicit 
belief in a story involving so gross improbabilities 
as that seems to me to do, when literally interpre- 
ted, was always, with me, exceedingly question- 
able ; but this is not the object of this letter. 


I have a fancy (and whether it is more than a 
fancy is submitted for your judgment) that a sug- 
gestion I am about to make may possibly unravel 
a single knot of this mysterious history. 

It is my understanding that modern researches 
in geology tend to fix the origin of man at a much 
more remote period than that derived from the 
orthodox interpretation of Genesis. And in this 
connection J remember having the conviction al- 
most forced on my mind when a mere boy, while 
reading that book, that the history itself recognized 
other human beings upon the earth than Adam and 





his descendants. I will here mention two places 
where it seems to me this idea crops out. 

In Gen. 4th, 14th, after complaining of the severi- 
ty of his punishment, Cain observes, “and it shall 
come to pass that every one that findeth me shall 
slay me.” And in the next verse we are informed 
that the Lord took measures to protect him against 
a misfortune he seemed to dread so exceedingly: 
There is something incomprehensible to me in this 
fear and the circumstances giving rise to it, but 
there is one particular inference from the state- 
ment that I am just now concerned with. So far 
as the record gives us any clue, Cain was the only 
descendant of Adam then living, .nd hence from 
that source he could have no cause for a fear so 
intolerable. But the phrase ‘‘every one ”’ seems to 
me, by fair implication, to pre-suppose a somewhat 
numerous population then extant. It is possible, 
perhaps, that the prospective increase of Adam’s 
family may account for Cain’s terror; but judging 
him by what we now know of man, and taking in- 
to account also the brief experiment that is sup- 
posed to have been made at that time in peopling 
the earth, is it Arobable? Again, he ‘‘ went out 
from the presence of the Lord, and dwelt in the 
land of Nod, on the east of Eden.” The query I 
would raise from this, and on which comment from 
you would be very acceptable, is, did the land own 
its name at that time, or was it subsequently given 
it? According as answer is made to this, will it 
weaken or strengthen my supposition. I do not 
remember that the Bible gives us any clue, and if 
not, is it not presumable that the historian meant 
to say that it was at that time known as the land 
of Nod? . 

The other place that I shall notice is chap. 6: 
1, 2. “And it came to pass, when men began 
to multiply on the face of the earth, and daughters 
were born unto them, that the Sons of God saw 
the daughters of men that they were fair; and they 
took them wives of all which they chose.” 

What is meant here by the phrase “Sons of 
God” was always to me a profound mystery ; but that 
the writer alluded to some kind of beings inhabit- 
ing the earth seems pretty clear; and also equally 
clear that they were not the descendants of Adam. 
And when the offspring of this union seemed to 
become mixed up with giants and men of renown, 
the mystery thickened and I could get no fur- 
ther. But having since learned (how truly I do 
not know) that the rendering should have been 
“sons of the gods,” z. ¢.idolators; aray of possible 
light seemed tostrike me. Could it be that Adam’s 
progenitors and cotemporaries were the sons of 
the gods alluded to, and that he, as a more promising 
member of the race, was “switched off” to found 
a new dynasty—the chosen people? If this is so, 
there was a peculiar fitness in constituting Moses 
their historian, and tracing their genealogy back to 
the original starting point. This he has certainly 
done, but his allusions to any race or nations out- 
side of that line, are meager indeed. 

Now I know as well as you possibly can, that 
the view I have here suggested can not for a 
moment stand the test of a literal reading. Objec- 
tions firm as granite would be constantly confront- 
ing it. But in this respect what advantage over it 
has the view popularly taught ? I know the Book 
says Adam was made of the dust of the ground. 
This is true, but no more so of Adam than of you 
orme. The modus operandi is not adverted to 
—only the material. The case of the woman 
seems an exception, but a closer examination 
shows it to be only seeming. 

There is-a curious mixture here of history and 
metaphor that completely puzzles me. For in- 
stance, the description of the garden, and the rivers 
that watered it, strikes one as a plain case of local 
history; but when we come to the tree of knowl- 
elge, the tree of life, and the cherubims and flaming 





sword placed to guard it, the mind involuntarily 
reverts to the Isle of Patmos and the scenes there 
described. Indeed, does not the account of woman’s 
origin bear more of the metaphoric impress than of 
the historic ? 

Whether the suggestions herein contained are 
worthy of any consideration is what I should greatly 
like to have your opinion upon. Your famil- 
iarity with the book in question, and apparent 
freedom from bias on this point, are qualifications 
that taken together, I should hardly know where 
else to look for. I do not ask or expect you to 
elaborate your reply to correspond with this, but 
make it as short as you please. 

Respectfully Yours, O. A. Aw 
REMARKS BY J. H. N. 

Most of the points on which this correspondent 
asks me to comment are the very points in respect 
to which I have to say that I don’t understand the 
first chapters of Genesis. The mysterious light 
which those chapters manifestly carry into the 
depths of human nature and human history, com- 
pel me to respect them ; but when or by whom they 
were written, where they got the deep insight that 
is in them, how much of them is literal and how 
much metaphorical, I do not pretend to know or 
guess. Perhaps I shall have to wait for answers 
to these questions till 1 have an opportunity to 
talk with Moses. He or somebody else that might 
be found in the ‘many mansions,” could tell us all 
about them. 

The theory that a race of men is recognized in 
the story of Cain, as existing at that time in large 
numbers, of course not descendants of Adam, has 
always seemed to me unavoidable. The same theory 
“crops out” in the account of the serpent. The 
tempter of Eve was not a crawling reptile, but a 
man, walking erect and having the gift of speech 
and deep speculation. But the story of the mating 
of the Sons of God with the daughters of men 


+} and the resulting generation of giants, will hardly 


bear the interpretation which our correspondent 
gives to it. The term Sons of God, in Gen- 
esis 6: 2, is the same as that used in Job1: 6, 
where it evidently refers to angels. All the primi- 
tive commentators refer the text in Genesis to an- 
gels. Gesenius, the great Hebrew philologist of 
modern times, so interprets it. Jude, the apostle, 
evidently refers to the story in Genesis, where he 
speaks of the “angels that kept not their first 
estate, but left their own habitation and went after 
strange flesh.” (Jude, 6 7.) 


CHROMOS. 


F all the arts of modern invention that of 
chromo or multi-color printing is one of the 
most important in contributing to the adornment 
and attractiveness of home. By this art, pictures 
scarcely distinguishable from the original oil paint- 
ing, can be produced in any quantity, for from one 
to ten dollars each; the original being worth as 
many hundreds, or even thousands. In this way 
the multitude can have pictures which formerly 
could be obtained only by the wealthy. It is be- 
coming a custom with many newspapers to give 
away chromos to new subscribers. We have 
lately had placed on the walls of our south-sitting- 
room two of the most perfectly executed specimens 
of this art it has been our pleasure to see, and 
so humorous and instructive that we are inclined 
to think them among the most expressive pictures 
of the kind, ever given to the public. The paint- 
ings from which these chromos are copied are from 
the easel of A. M. Willard, and are entitled 
“Pluck, Nos. 1, and 2.” [ 
“Pluck,” a plump little fellow, ruddy with out- 
door exercise, and ready for fun, offers to take his 
two little sisters to ride in his dog-cart. They start 
off in high glee, but at this moment the dog espies 
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a rabbit just ahead, and unmindful of the young 
riders, eagerly pursues it, rushing over bogs and 
stones in most dog-like style. “Pluck” with hat 
off, one bare foot firmly braced against the cart, 
and every muscle of his face expressive of grim 
determination, clings to the reins for dear life. The 
mother standing at the garden gate, throws up her 
arms in dismay as she sees the youngest of the two, 
a little girl of three summers, precipitated head 
foremost to the ground. 

In No. 2., the dog has got the rabbit, but at the 
cost of dire disaster to rider and vehicle! for in his 
headlong pursuit, old Towser rushed over a log, 
regardless of consequences, drawing after him the 
tongue and fore-wheels of the cart, leaving the box 
and its contents to take their fate on the other side ; 
“Pluck” now drawn half way over the log still 
clings to the reins, where he doubtless will remain 
until relieved from the situation by his mother, who 
is at a little distance at the left with the youngest 
child. All the accompanying details are natural and 
life-like, and the whole scene well portrayed. 

These Chromos are 16 x 22 inches in size, and are 
sold for ten dollars a pair. They are published by 
J. F. Rider, Cleaveland, Ohio. D. E. S. 


The Boston papers contain notices of the death 
by apoplexy of N. S. DopGeE, the well-known, 
popular and entertaining contributor to various 
literary papers and magazines. Mr. Dodge was a 
classmate of J. H. N.’s at Andover. In 1870, after 
a lapse of nearly forty years, during which period 
their respective paths in life had widely diverged, 
Mr. Dodge renewed the old class acquaintance by 
a friendly letter, and soon after made the Commu- 
nity a visit, remaining with us a day or two. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—The week beginning Jan. 31, saw the murcury 
here down among the tens below zero several 
nights. 18° was the lowest. 


—The little ones in the East room who have not 
had a sick day this winter, nor so much as a cold, 
are paying a trifling levy just now to the great king- 
dom of parasitic disease, in the form of chicken- 
pox. They got up this morning beautifully spot- 
ted, and Aunt Sarah prepared them breakfast in their 
own room which they were very merry over, saying 
that they had a “ party.” 


—Our farmers are hard at work gathering the 
first crop of the season. Although a rather light 
one—nine inches thick—it pays well, considering 
how soon the harvesting comes after the ploughing. 
The march of mankind toward perfection is pleas- 
ingly exemplified in the modern ice-plough. Look 
backward but a few brief years and in its stead we 
discern a line of old worn-out saw-mill saws rasp- 
ing away at the ice, rising and falling responsive to 
the vibrations in the spinal columns of half-a-dozen 
young men. Ice once a luxury, has come to bea 
necessity with us; not to mention the amount 
—one hundred and forty-nine loads—we put up for 
family use, it might almost be called the salvation 
of our fruit-business. Over one hundred and 
fifty loads hoisted up block by block into the sec- 
ond story of the Fisher patent ice-house, will keep 
the fruit superintendents cool enough all summer 
to be masters of the situation. The Villa has an 
ice-house of its own. The trap-and silk-factory too, 
lay in a supply for their hands during the summer, 
and even at Joppa the Canadian trapper has erected 
4 spacious edifice which, if he ever gets it filled, 
will go far toward supplying the neighboring vil- 
lages. 

—The conversion of one of the boys at the chil- 
dren’s house was a matter of thankful mention in 
a late meeting. H. was brought here by his 








parents when about a year old—is now ten. He 
is naturally bright and active but has always been 
what we call a “hard” boy—was an adept at decep- 
tion, and able to tell as audacious a lie and stick to 
it as was ever found in the mouth of total depravity. 
The depth and subtilty of evil in him was quite re- 
markable for his years, and what made it worse he 
is a natural leader. “Hurrah! come boys,” shout- 
ed from him, was enough to set the other boys 
chasing at his heels, and a game of fun or mis- 
chief would be sure to follow. But he is wonder- 
fully changed. For some time past instead of 
being a source of anxiety and distress, he has been 
a great comfort and blessing to his guardians and 
the Community. At school he is praised by his 
teacher, and he is commended for faithfulness and 
a good spirit in all his tasks and wherever he is. 
If it is asked, “How was this change brought 
about?” we answer, by a change in his mother. 
H. was his mother’s idol and she surrounded him 
with so much sympathy and tenderness that criti- 
cism and chastisement had little or no effect on 
him. Her foolish fondness made her the dupe of 
his arts. She was constantly imposed upon by his 
mock humility and plausible manners. He was 
never at a loss for some trick or artful dodge to 
disarm criticism and ward off the impending rod of 
correction. He could drop on his knees and, 
with upturned eyes and clasped hands, look the 
very personification of a broken-hearted sinner ; 
and all for effect, to turn aside a merited rebuke or 
chastisement. He tried the suppliant dodge on 
the children’s house “father” just before the crisis 
of his conversion, but it did not work. Mr. W.’s 
indignation was thoroughly roused. He treated 
him as a hypocrite, and commanding him to get up 
he administered exemplary punishment. That was 
his last whipping. His mother’s eyes were opened 
at this time to see her weakness, and how much 
she had been deceived and imposed upon. She 
saw that her sympathy had been the shelter of her 
boy’s worst enemy. She repented of her idolatry 
and gave H. up to God and the’ Community in a 
new covenant. God accepted the gift and has put 
a new spirit into the boy. This is a striking case, 
but a recognition of the spiritual connection be- 
tween parents and children has come to be one of 
the first principles in our system of training. 
We have found by much experience that the best 
way to affect the hearts of children is to work on 
the hearts of their parents; and it is quite common 
when a child is out of order in spirit or body, for 
its parents to offer themselves for criticism. 


—Our W.C. friends are unaccountably silent. 
We know they are very busy to be sure, or at least 
we suppose so from what we glean from private 
notes and the family journals ; but the CrRCULAR 
is none the wiser for all their enterprise. Even 
A. B., who was so lately our right-hand man in the 
office—the one indispensable being whose advice re- 
specting accepted, reconstructed and rejected MSS. 
was continually sought—has now sunk into oblivion. 
We have caught one glimpse of him, however, 
shouldering his ax and climbing Mt. Tom to cut 
down defunct peach-trees. His eye for landscape 
gardening will no doubt lead him to make many 
similar improvements in the home scenery at W.C. 
A late journal tells us that Mr. H. has been 
obliged to admonish the young folks against the 
driving-spirit in work. The printing-office hands 
have devoted themselves to their work with so 
much assiduity as to become unmindful of the din- 
ner-hour. This is an unhealthy practice and en- 
tirely unnecessary. Now that we eat but two meals 
a day, those who are engaged in hard labor ought 
certainly to be regular in their attendance. Two 
young women who are members of this silent Com- 
mune, have been making us a fortnight’s visit, re- 
turning home this week. One of them heroic- 
ally leaves a child of a year and a-half. They 
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were both quite as chatty and sociable as is the 
average young lady, notwithstanding their long resi- 





dence in that undemonstrative family, making 
their visit here a very pleasant one. So 
much for well authenticated news: now for 
certain vague rumors which are afloat. It is whis- 


pered that the lawn-committee is negotiating with 
an enterprising Californian for the transportation 
of one of the largest trees of the Yosemite Valley 
to the eastern slope fronting the W. C. mansion 
where it will lend grandeur to the entering drive- 
way. It is said, too, that an “infernal machine,” 
placed ina niche of the foundations of the new 
dam, blew up the whole west end with such a ter- 
rific crash as to rouse the inhabitants of China to 
an apprehension of impending Doomsday; also 
that a convent full of nuns have written from Rome 
asking for admission to membership. These sto- 
ries sound rather “ephemeral.” as one of our funny 
talkers would say, and we are quite inclined to 
doubt the truth of them ; but perhaps the liability 
of their being credited will incite some Walling- 
fordian of dormant literary propensities, to seize his 
pen in self-defense. 
WALLINGFORD. 

E. H. H.—1 have no doubt but that the circles 
and mediums of the Spiritualists furnish means of 
communication with Hades. But the communica- 
tions received from that quarter seem unimportant. 
Their greatest value is the proof they give of the 
immortality of the soul—that death is not annihila- 
tion. We want other means of communication 
with the spirits of heaven, with Christ and Paul 
and the church of the redeemed. How shall we 
draw them? is the question. The answer that 
comes to me is, By uaity of hearts. That is the 
circle that attracts the heavens. It is not by touch- 
ing hands, but by unity of hearts that we shall form 
the true circle. Christ prayed for this unity and 
he will manifest himself to us in proportion as we 
have it. In that saying. of his “Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name,” he doubt- 
less had more reference to unity of hearts than any 
outward gathering. I have seen the beauty of 
unity for a long time, but I never had such a desire 
for it as now, and it is because I feel sure that God 
and good spirits will manifest themselves to us 
when our hearts are one in the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost. We seein all the New Testament 
history that God’s eye was on the great miracle of 
spiritual unity more than on any other kind of miracu- 
lous manifestations. I appreciate the ordinance 
of criticism as a means of unity. There can not be 
unity without purity. Very likely it is good to 
touch hearts and hands too, but touching hands 
alone will not draw on us the revival spirit, and it 
is in the revival spirit that we shall find the most 
interesting manifestations. 

NOTES OF AN EVENING MEETING. 

W. A. H.—I have queried whether we have 
made quite enough of the faith-cure in Mrs. M.’s 
case. She tells me that the cure is genuine; that 
though her hand is not yet as strong as the other, 
it is truly well. 

Mr. N.—Let us have a full history of the case 
from Dr. C: if he can give it. 

Dr. C.—I can state her condition before the cure, 
and right after it. I will begin with the injury. 
Her hand was passed between the rubber rollers of 
a wringing-machine. The machine was new and 

the rollers screwed down so that it brought a very 
heavy pressure on her hand, evidently crowding the 
bones all out of place and stretching the ligaments, 
besides seriously injuring the nerves of her hand 
and arm. When she came here from W. C. sever- 
al weeks after the accident, not only the nerves of 
her hand were essentially paralyzed, but the trunk 
nerve of her arm was paralyzed, and caused her a 
great deal of suffering. It was as helpless as 





though completely paralyzed; she had not suffi- 








ves 


cient control over her hand to bend her fingers. 
That was her condition up to the time of the cure. 
I could not see from the time she came here, to the 

’ time of the cure that there was any change for the 
better. I told her the first time I examined her 
hand that according to the ordinary course of 
such things she must not expect to get the use of 
it under twelve months if she did then. At the 
same time I told her I would not limit the power 
of God. Her general health improved, but her 
hand caused her the acutest suffering. It would 
awaken her in the night, and oblige her to get up 
and spend hours in rubbing it and _ trying 
to allay the pain. If any one has had a jumping 
tooth-ache he can imagine something what her 
suffering was, only the pain extended over the 
whole hand and arm, instead of being confined to 
one small place like a tooth. I have known of 
strong men who had the nervous system of an arm 
similarly affected, who begged that their arms 
might be taken off, and have indeed suffered am- 
putation rather than endure the pain. For some 
time before her cure there had been considerable 
talk in the family about faith-cures, and persons had 
talked with her on the subject and encouraged her 
to expect to have such a cure as Harriet Hall did. 
Finally Mr. Noyes’ interest was roused and he 
invoked a committee for her—not so much to criti- 
cise as to comfort her, and bring to bear on her the 
concentrated attention and faith of the family. 
She was stimulated by this criticism to cheerful- 
ness and hope, and to put herself into the social 
current, keeping around as much as she could 
where there was the most life and faith. A private 
criticism, soon after, penetrated her spirit and sepa- 
rarated her from a brooding influence of evil that 
she had come under in a heart affair. Still she 
suffered with her hand as much as ever, up to the 
time of her sudden cure. A few evenings after 
this private criticism we had a very interesting 
meeting, and she was present in the gallery. The 
subject was the power of prayer, and there was a 
good deal of faith experience related, and she ap- 
peared the next morning shaking hands with every- 
body she met. Now you see her washing dishes 
and making beds. 

Mrs. A.—The morning she was cured I was at 
work in the hall when she came running toward me 
saying, “I’m cured! I’m cured!” Then she shook 
hands with me using the hand that had been so 
bad, and giving a hearty pressure with it. 

Dr. C.—To show that the case is not one of im- 
agination, I will say, that the day before the cure 
she could not have it touched without suffering pain. 
She had not been dressed for a week, but that 
morning she bathed and dressed herself and made 
her bed and then went to Joppa. 

Mr. N.—She came down to Joppa with her hands 
all free, and went out on the ice; I don’t know as she 
caught any fish, but she attended the “tip-ups.” 

W. A. H.—This is a very interesting case, and 
should be put on record in some way. That class 
of nervous diseases are among the hardest to cure, 
I suppose. 

Mrs. C—She said to me that she had atten- 
ded to dieting and all the prescriptions that were 
given her, and got no help from them, and she had 
made up her mind that if there was anything done 
for her the Community must take hold and do it. 

W. A. H.—Let us be united about this case, and 
if it be imagination, let us have more of it; and if 
it be the power of faith, let us have more faith. 

C. W. U.—Was Mrs. M. conscious of any pre- 
cise moment when the pain left her in the night? 

Mrs. M.—After the meeting in which we talked 
about faith-cures I went to my room and prayed to 
God to take the pain out of my hand, and told him 
if he did I would glorify him with it. The pain 
left me and I could stretch out my arm farther than 
I had been able to since it was hurt. I went to 
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bed and slept until four o’clock without waking ; 
then I awoke and found I was not in pain, and that 
I could stretch out my arm and move my fingers. 
Then I thought, “I am well.” I got up, took a 
bath and dressed myself. After this my arm ached 
some, but I said “I am well; Iam made every 
whit whole.” I kept saying that to myself and the 
pain left me entirely My arm has begun to ache 
nearly every day since then, but I insist that I am 
well and the pain ceases. That arm is not as 
strong as the other yet, but is improving daily. 

W. A. H.—It is not necessary that that arm 
should be as strong as the other at once to make it 
a true miracle. In several cases where Christ 
healed persons he did not finish the work at one 
stroke. 

Mr. N.—This is the point : if she has such faith 
in God and in what he has done for her that she can 
give the lie to her feelings and say that they are 
humbugs, it will prove to be so. 

Mrs. P.—\ remarked to some one the day before 
her arm was cured that I thought it was going to 
kill her. The trouble had got up into her shoulder 
and neck and it seemed to me she never could be 
cured. 

Dr. C.—I\t seems to me there has been almost as 
great a miracle in the case of Mrs. S. in a medical 
point of view. She was in a very prostrate con- 
dition for months, and her prospects seemed very 
gloomy. but there is an entire change. 
how well she is now. 

{Mrs. S. had related her experience in the fol- 
lowing note : 

“From August till November I was troubled 
with derangement of the bowels. These exten- 
sions of the stomach were on miserable terms 
with my food and expressed their disaffection by 
a continual grumble of pain and very irregular ac- 
tion. I resorted to various expedients of propitia- 
tion. I tried porridge and fasting, two meals and 
three meals, fine wheat and coarse wheat, absti- 
nence from this thing and that, total abstinence 
from raw fruits, acids and all irritating condiments. 
I reduced myself to milk several times. Finally 
I lived on two tumblers of milk, a day for three 
days, determined to give the grumblers rest if that 
was what they wanted. But though the local pain 
was comparatively allayed, I found myself growing 
generally sick under this regimen of semi-starva- 
tion, and betook myself again to mincing messes of 
more solid food. 


All can see 


What was my discouragement to 
find that I could not bear eating so well as before? 
I sent fora man of faith and asked his advice. 
He barely opened the door and said, “ Follow your 
heart, and it will lead you out.” I hardly knew 
what he meant, but I dropped all my expedients and 
began to look into my heart. I said, “ Please Lord, 
have you any word for me here?” I listened and 
listened for two days, when my attention was seized 
by a text of Scripture running through my mind. 
It was this: “Every creature of God is good and 
nothing to be refused if it be received with thanks- 
giving, for it is sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer,” and this text connected in my thoughts 
immediately with another: ‘The word is nigh thee 
even in thy mouth and in thy heart.” The location 
and phenomena of the heart had lately been a sub- 
ject of conversation in the family, and we were 
thinking of this organ as intimately connected if 
not identical with the stomach. Be that as it 
may, I believed that the word of God was in my 
mouth and stomach, and I said to myself, It is bet- 
ter for digestion than any of the other essential 
secretions ; and sanctified by that, my food ought to 
do my bowels good instead of distressing them, and 
I believe it will —1 will eat in that faith. I began 
to eat without fear, soon going to the table and 
taking what came, and though once or twice I 
thought I was sinking and cried with Peter “Save 
Lord,” I kept on and found | could walk safely 





where but lately it seemed to be death to venture. 
For three months now I have eaten freely of the 
common fare, and had the great blessedness of un- 
conscious digestion. ] : 

Dr. C.—In the case ot Mrs. M., she did really 
grow worse. The trouble had gone from her hand 
to her arm and had begun to affect her head, and 
I think Mrs. P.’s prediction about her was justified 
by appearances. Instead of leaving her, the disease 
was getting a firmer hold on her system. 


Mrs. P.—\ had some experience a few days ago 
that was very interesting to me. I got very tired 
the day I moved to the Tontine and I did not 
seem to get over it, but kept running down. As 
was lying on the lounge one day thinking that I 
should have to give up and be waited on soon if 
there were not a change, my mind turned to these 
faith-cures and I thought I could be cured if I had 
the faith; then I thought, “Faith is the gift of 
God,” and got up and felt that 1 was well. 

Mrs. C-—\ have had considerable of that kind 
of experience during the last few years. For two 
years I raised blood a good deal and thought a great 
many times that I was going to die—could not get 
that idea out of my mind. Mrs. M. talked with me 
about it and told me I must not give up to my 
imaginations. I was put into business two years 
ago, and some days my head swam so that I could 
hardly go about, but I did what was given me to 
do ; and finally I came to a point in my experience 
where I said, “I don’t care if I do raise blood; Iam 
not going to be frightened by it; I had as soon raise 
blood as do anything else.” 
trouble left me. 


When I got there my 


C. A. M—Mrs. C. has done an immense amount 
of business within the last two years. 

Dr. C.—\f she has really got a victory over the 
fear caused by raising blood, it is a wonderful 
thing. There is scarcely anything that makes one 
feel more that he is face to face with death than 
that does. 

Mr. N.—| think we ought to recognize the change 
that has been going on in our medical depart- 
men. Whether that has had considerable to 
do with these cures, or whether these cures 
have produced that change, I do not know; but | 
have noticed with a great deal of interest that Dr. 
C., our regular practicing physician, for the last few 
months has been going over from the old hard 
doctrine and spirit of science, to the theory of 
faith, and is preaching it to his patients. He can 
tell for himself what kind of a change has taken 
place in his own mind and spirit. 

Dr. C.—The change that has taken place in my 
own heart and convictions is as wonderful to my- 
self as to any one else. Once it did not seem to me 
that I could ever take hold on faith as a practical 
means of cure—I could not get hold of the idea ; 
but in following up Mr. N’s advice to take an 
hour for prayer in the place of so much music, I 
began to find that idea working into me and that 
I could preach it to others, and soon found it 
would produce cures. 

Mrs. M1.—The morning that Mrs. N. came up 
and criticised me, Dr. C. had been to see me. 
He talked faith to me and advised me to pray 
about my troubles and said he would pray for me. 
When Mrs. N. came and what she said relieved 
me so much I felt that her coming was in answer 
to his prayer. His talk to me directed my attention 
to prayer. 


The idea should be repudiated that love is a 
perfectly uncontrollable, desperate passion—one 
that you can not help, ard that you must give way 


to or it will kill you. True love is not of that ~ 
nature ; God never made man in that fashion. He 
did not make us with a necessity for some zdol/. 
His command is, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart.” Idolatrous love is a 
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suicidal thing. This is illustrated in all the novels 
of the day. One or two are made happy while 
others are made the victims of thwarted passion, 
and are in some way killed off. It is thus in 
society as itis. But true love does not work thus. 
We must learn to associate God and Christ in our 
ideas of love, and submit our hearts to them, or 
we can not be saved. No idols must come be- 
tween us and them. Indeed, none can have their 
own way except God—particularly in the matter 
of love. 


AMONG OUR ARCHIVES. 





x. 

bees experience of our young convert continues 

in much the same strain as shown in previous 
quotations from his Journal; we will therefore 
cease for a time transcribing his diary in full, and 
content ourselves with an occasional sentence or 
paragraph which will indicate in a marked way the 
drift of his attention : 


“] have met with divers occasions of special 
gratitude to God to-day ; but I fear their effect has 
been to minister to my pride. Any little attentions 
from those around me which indicate that 1 am 
held in favorable estimation among them, light up 
in my bosom an unhallowed flame, which hours of 
chastisement and sorrow can not quench. I am 
much troubled with an uncharitable spirit, inso- 
much that I am often disgusted with the 
levity and unconcern of my brethren, and wonder 
exceedingly how they can trifle in this gap of death 
—as if I had not trifled away my past life, and as 
if I were now more faithful and holy than they ! 


“In the evening I was in an agony on account 
of my father, but had no faith. 1 was almost dis- 
posed to go forth and search out somebody that 
has faith as a grain of mustard-seed and engage 
him to pray for him.” 


He continues to make frequent mention of the 
heathen and shows much concern of mind in re- 
spect to his duty toward them; but one day he had 
a glimpse of the moral and religious necessities of 
his own country which he thus made note of: ‘I 
have a deep impression that there is a greater 
guilt in Christian than in heathen lands. I am 
sure it could not affect me so sadly to see the foul- 
est of Pagan wickedness as it does to find church- 
members dealing in and drinking ardent spirits.” 

All through the month of August John is ina 
quandary as to the course of study he should pur- 
sue the following yexr. He is uncertain whether 
to remain at Andover or go to New Haven. He 
must soon decide, as the term at New Haven be- 
gins soon after the term at Andover closes. He is 
in such a strait of perplexity concerning this mat- 
ter that he exclaims, “What a sorry figure I 
should make, if God should leave me to manage 
my own destiny, and yet how often am I disposed 
to dictate to him in regard to the management of 
the universe!” His strongest instincts, how- 
ever, incline him toward New Haven, and good and 
judicious friends advise him to make that choice ; 
but he dreads to ask the opinion of good brother 
Jewett, whose conscience he “values more than 
that of any other man of his acquaintance,” lest 
he disapprove. His surprise, therefore, is as great 
as his satisfaction, when brother Jewett comes 
to him and proposes to do likewise himself. 
That obstacle removed, he next proceeds to con- 
sult a mentor which has often helped him in im- 
portant decisions, and gets an unexpected answer. 
He says: 

“I was foolish enough to open the Bible for the 
purpose of consulting the first passage that might 
meet my eye with reference to this subject. It 
was, “Fear not ye, for I know that ye seek Jesus 
which was crucified ; he is not here,” and then | 
Stopped, laughing irreverently at its coincidence 


with my feelings. I suppose this was wrong.” 

His mind is now settled and he determines to 
take the stage for home on the following day, the 
29th of August, 1832. This journey gives him a 
new and disagreeable view of the depravity among 
his fellow-beings. “1 had not realized before that 
there is so much wickedness in this blessed land. 
Drinking, profanity and obscenity stood most 
prominent. I hope a stage-ride is far from giving 
a sample of the morals of the country, and yet it 
must be an index. Our stage-routes are the veins 
and arteries of the country—the organs of circula- 
tion; but they seem more like sewers, circulating 
impiety and pollution.” 

On arriving at Putney he found the cause of 
temperance, in that and the neighboring villages, 
in a very lively condition. He was invited to de- 
liver lectures in its interest, and entered into the 
work with all the ardor and zeal of his nature. 
His experience in this field is varied. Sometimes 
he returns home weary and well satisfied of the 
vanity of earthly ambition ; then again he is con- 
scious of being assisted by the Lord. After his 
second speech he resolved to speak in future with- 
out notes. Notwithstanding the bustle and fatigue 
of writing and delivering lectures he is faithful to 
his hours of prayer and meditation, and is also 
much exercised concerning the spiritual welfare of 
his brothers and sisters. He labors with them fer- 
vently during his visit of four weeks and is blessed 
with evidences in some of them that good is work- 
ing. On the 25th of September he started for 
New Haven, where he arrived on the following even- 
ing. He and his chum, McLain, spend several 
days fruitlessly searching for a satisfactory board- 
ing-house. After becoming almost discouraged, 
they are directed to a place which is “in every 
respect such an one as we desired. I was almost 
speechless at finding so many circumstances com- 
bined at once in our favor. Our landlord is a good, 
pious sea-captain, preparing to labor among the 
sailors ; his board is good and cheap, and our room 
is pleasant and well furnished. The Lord be 
praised, for now I know that he is good.” 

On the Ist of October he began studying with a 
good degree of relish, and with this resolve, of 
which time has proved the earnestness with which 
it was made: “ Deo volente, 1 will henceforth seek 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness. To 
know God and Jesus Christ shall be my chief 
object.” 


The queerest way of expressing a name was 
that made use of by one of the Noel family: 


ABCDEFGHIJKMNOPQRST 
UVWX YZ. Hereis No L.—Exchange 


The Syracuse Standard of Feb. 3, Says . 


“Messrs. Newhouse and Bristol, of Oneida, the 
former well known to trappers as the author of the 
best work extant on the art of trapping, are now 
engaged in stocking the waters of Oneida Lake 
with salmon trout. Mr Newhouse, who was in 
this city yesterday prosecuting the undertaking, 
through the pecuniary aid of some of our citizens, 
went last evening to Brewerton whence he is to re- 
turn homeward along the south shore of the lake, 
soliciting such aid and influence from the inhabit- 
ants as he can for the promotion of his object. 
Newhouse says there is no doubt of the tact that 
these fish can be propagated successtully in the 
waters of this lake, and that its waters might soon 
swarm with them, if the use of fishing-nets were 
discontinued entirely. He also says that the sal- 
mon would return to our waters hereabouts if these 
fish-had any means of scaling the high dams along 
the Oswego river. In view of this tact, why does 
the State persist in the construction of such dams 
as obstruct the passage of these fish, when a slight 
change of plan would remedy the difficulty without 
increasing the cost of the structures. 

“Some two years ago enterprising parties put 
fifteen hundred small trout into Oneida lake, and 
they are just large enough to be good eating at the 





s 


which weighed three-quarters of a pound each, and 


the other a pound and a-half. Mr. Newhouse 
thinks the amount formerly put in, ,insufficient to 
breed large quantities for many years and furnish 
any amount of fish for use. He has made arrange- 
ments with Mr. Seth Green, Commissioner of Fish- 
eries of New York State, to furnish him with twenty- 
five thousand young salmon trout, as soon as the 
required amount ot money has been subscribed. 
Mr. Newhouse proposes to take the entire manage- 
ment of this second attempt at stocking the lake 
into his own hands, and attend to it expeditiously 
and thoroughly.” 


THE NEWS. 
The Carlists threaten to open the bombardment of 
Bilbao. 


The Spanish iron-clad Arapiles arrived at Havana on 
Monday, Feb. 2d. 


Russia declines to send goods to the Philadelphia Ex- 
hibition on the ground that it is a private affair. 


A dispatch from Berlin says that Archbishop Ledo- 
chowski has been arrested by order of the German au- 
thorities and sent to Ostrowo where he will be impris- 
oned. 


Mississippi has just chosen a colored man, Mr. B. L. 
Bruce to fill the place which will be made vacant in the 
United States Senate by the expiration of the term of 
Sevator Ames. 


The French Government has recommended an appro- 
priation of $800,000 for repairing the damage done dur- 
ing the last days of the Commune to the public build- 
ings in Paris including the Tuileries and Palais Royal. 


A third Alpine tunnel is now proposed. It is to pass 
under the St. Bernard and will be nearly four miles long. 
Under the summit it is proposed to widen the tunnel so 
as to make a station, and to connect by means of an ele- 
vator with the open air. 


Superintendent Priest of Utica furnishes some statistics 
of the amount of business of his division on the “ Cen- 
tral.” During the past ten years there have passed over 
that division of the road 3,700,000 cars, or more than a 
car every two minutes night and day during that long 
period. The number of car-loads of hogs has been 51, 
800 ; of lorses, 11,512; of sheep, 260,000; of cattle 
143,000. 


A dispatch from Berne, Switzerland, announces the 
death of the celebrated flute-player, Louis Francois Phil- 
ippe Drouet, at the ripe age of eighty-two. At the age 
of twelve years young Drouet was the most celebrated 
flute-player in Europe. When he was fifteen, he ac- 
cepted an appointment in the Orchestra of Queen Hor- 
tense at Utrecht where he composed the famous air 
“ Partant pour la Syrie,” for which her Majesty herself 
had written the words. 


The women of Southern Ohio are trying the effect of 
prayer and moral suasion against rum-selling. At 
most places the results obtained are highly beneficial, 
and opposition has given away before the prayers and 
entreaties of the ladies. One saloon-keeper however, 
more resolute in his opposition to the movement than 
his fellows, has brought a suit in the Court of Common 
Pleas against about seventy-five women of New Holland 
in that State, for ‘interfering with his business. This 
will be made a test case and be watched with interest. 

The action of Amherst College in refusing to take 
part in the regatta at Saratoga is likely to find imitators 
in other New England Colleges. And there is even a 
movement on foot to organize a Rowing Association 
composed entirely of New England Colleges. 


The unpaid employees of the New York and Oswego 
Midland Railroad have at last lost all confidence in the 
promises of the Company to pay them in something be- 
sides worthless paper, and have taken possession of the 
road near Middletown, tearing up the track, chaining 
the locomotives, and spiking the switches, virtually put- 
ting a stop to all travel on the road over that section. 
On Tuesday, Judge Blatchford issued an order to Mar- 
shal Fiske to protect the trustees of the road from any 
demonstration that may be made by the strikers, and 
orders the Marshal to send an adequate force to Middle- 
town to suppress all riotous proceedings and protect the 





present time. Only four have been caught, three of 





property of the company. 






































THE NEW DOUBLE PRONOUN AGAIN. 





EDITOR OF THE CIRCULAR:—The little article 
on a new pronoun which shall take the place of the 
awkward phrase he or she, etc, especially attracted 
my attention, because I had thought of the matter 
some before. 


A real and what appears to me fatal objection to 
those proposed is, that they have more than one 
syllable. The tendency of our language is to short- 
en words. The pronouns we now have are very 
short. Are we not required by the spirit of our 
language and the temper of our people to keep the 


style? Being convinced that we are, I submit the 
following : 

SIMPLE. COMBINED. SHORTENED. 

he she heshe _ hésh. 

his hers hishers hish, 

him her himher hirm. 


Hesh will mean he or she; AZzsh his or hers; 
and Airm (pronounced htirm), him or her. Then 
for the three pronouns, 4e or she or it, we could 
have hét, héts, hét, on the same principle as 7, z¢s, 
zt, and thus get another short and naturally-made 
word, meaning either one of the three, through- 
out the three cases. 

Permit another suggestion. We often wish to 
say a human being without reference to sex. Let 
us say for short, a Auman, changing the adjective 
into a noun; and in the plural make it Aumen. Two 
sentences will show how convenient such a use 
will be: ‘‘ Think of it, that the house of a horse 
should be better than the home of a Auman.” 
And again: ‘Secular Christianity teaches of Az- 
men only, and their relations as dwellers upon the 
earth.” J. H. J. 

East Abington, Mass. 


MESSENGERS OF DEATH. 


RTEMUS WARD while on his Southern 
journey makes the inquiry at a railroad sta- 
tion, “ When is this string of second-hand coffins 
going to start?” This remark, in grim humor at 
the style of railroad conveniences at the South, 
may well be applied to the most gorgeous palace- 
cars of our Northern roads if we can but realize the 
amount of disease and death constantly scattered 
far and wide by the traveling Public. In the win- 
ter especially, when railroad-cars and stage-coaches 
are carefully closed, and ventilation reduced toa 
minimum; when, to reduce expenses, railroad com- 
panies pack as many passengers as possible into a 
coach; when with every one, at home or abroad, 
heat is of such importance that we readily sacrifice 
almost every other consideration if necessary to 
obtain it; and when we add to all this the fact that 
persons afflicted with a contagious disease seem to 
be under an uncontrollable desire to travel about 
among well folks, especially on long journeys by 
railroad—can we wonder that intelligent people 
look on winter traveling by public conveyances 
with no little dread, especially where young chil- 
dren, or persons liable to infection are concerned? 
It is on this last-named point, the spreading of 
diseases, that we wish to call attention. We often 
hear of small-pox and other diseases spreading 
from an infected district to one free from the infec- 
tion by a single diseased person traveling on the 
cars or otherwise, for ‘no apparent purpose what- 
ever except to move about from one place to an- 
other. Children just recovering from a whooping- 
cough or measles are taken on a journey, or to a 
crowded concert or lecture-room, insuring the propa- 
gation of ihe same to an-almost mathematical 
certainty. Excuse such carelessness as you may, 
it is a crime against society, and should so be con- 
sidered; a crime against humanity, involving life 
and death to hundreds and thousands of little ones. 
A person affected with a contagious disease, and 
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traveling in a public conveyance, becomes literally 
a messenger of death—not only to those with whom 
he comes in immediate contact, but indirectly to 
those who take the disease second-hand. As rail- 
roads multiply, so the evil will increase until some 
stern measures are taken to check this lawless, 
wholesale dissemination of disease, and forever 
put an end to the pestilences, which now annu- 
ally count their victims by thousands. G. E. C. 


GEMS FROM THE POETS. 


SELECTED BY M. L. B. 





FAITH. 
If Faith with reason never doth advise, 
Nor yet tradition leads her, she is then 
From heaven inspired ; and secretly grows wise 
Above the schools, we know not how, nor when. 
° Sir W. Davenant. 


[’ll ne’er distrust my God for cloth and bread, 
While lilies flourish, and the raven’s fed. 
Quarles. 
Now God be praised, who to believing souls 
Gives light in darkness, comfort in despair. 
Shakespeare. 
Faith builds a bridge across the gulf of death, 
To break the shock which nature can not shun, 
And lands Thought smoothly on the farther shore. 
Young. 
The childlike Faith that asks not sight, 
Waits not for wonder or for sign, 
Believes, because it loves, aright, 
Shall see things greater, things divine. 
Heaven to that gaze shall open wide, 
And brightest angels to and fro 
On messages of love shall glide 
*Twixt God and Christ below. ; 
Keble. 
ANECDOTE OF HANDEL.—Handel was one of the most 
humorous of mortals, and at the same time one of the 
most irritable. His best jokes were perpetrated fre- 
quently during his most violent bursts of passion. Hav- 
ing occasion to bring out one of his oratorios in a provin- 
cial town of England, he began to look about for such 
material to complete his orchestra and chorus as the 
place might afford. One and another was recommended, 
as usual, as being a splendid singer, a great player, and 
so on. After awhile, such as were collected were gath- 
ered together in a room and, after preliminaries, Handel 
made his appearance, puffing, both arms full of manu- 
scripts. “Gentlemen,” quoth he, “you all read manu- 
scripts!” ‘ Yes, yes,” responded from all parts of the 
room. ‘We play in the church,” added an oid man 
behind a violoncelio. ‘ Very well, blay dis,” said Han- 
del, distributing the parts. ‘This done and a few explana- 
tions delivered, Handel retired to a distant part of 
the room to enjoy the effect. The stumbling, fumbling, 
and blundering that ensued, are said to have been inde- 
scribable. Handel’s sensitive ear and impetuous spirit 
could not long brook the insult ; and clapping his hands 
to his ears, he ran to the old gentleman of the violon- 
cello, and, shaking his fist furiously at the terrified man 
and the instrument, said: “You blay in de church? 
Very well, you may blay in de church; for we read de 
Lord is long-suffering, of great kindness, forgiving ini- 
quity, transgression, and sin. You sal blay in de cherch; 
but you sal not blay for me ;”’ and snatching together his 
manuscripts, he rushed out of the room leaving his as- 
tonished performers to draw their own conclusions.— 
Independent. 


Oneida Commnuity Cooking, or a Dinner with- 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts 


Photographs of F. H. Noyes for sale at this 


office. Price 25 cts. 
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SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, \  Ongra Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing d: Manuf F 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 

P. O. Address, 





Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in *‘ New America,”’ ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. . 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ** Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 1t, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South-and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail vost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 
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